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they feel, to turn the other cheek; yet it is fine "never to
submit or yield95.
Martha I paint, and dream of Hera's browj
Mary, and think of Aphrodite's form.
But in spite of this recurrent clash for two thousand
years between ethic and aesthetic ideals, certain qualities
that we value in real life still affect, more than we often
realize ourselves, the value we attach even to so technical
a thing as style. Mr Yeats, who writes of poetry like
a poet, not like a pedant or a priest, has spoken on this
very point, ofc c that purification from insincerity, vanity,
malignity, arrogance which is the discovery of style..,
style which is but high breeding in words and in argu-
ment ". These qualities do not figure largely in the pages
of critical treatises; which is perhaps partly why they
never yet taught anyone to write. But in the style of the
Epic Masters, for instance, from the Iliad to The Dynasts,
amid all their differences, there seems to me always
something nobly proud and aloof; upon their pages
stands imprinted the shadowy footmark of the lion. Or
take a more concrete example, a familiar pair of parallel
passages, the dying speech of Arcite in Chaucer and in
Dryden.1
Naught may the woful spirit in myn herte
Declare o poynt of alle my sorwes smerte
To yow, my lady, that I love most;
But I biquethe the service of my gost
1 This was written before the delivery by Professor Housman of his
Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1933, in which there occurs a similair com-
parison of other passages in the Knighfs Tale, by Chaucer and by Dryden,
with a similar conclusion* There indeed the comparison is made from the
point of view of style alone. But it is pleasant to find this measure of
confirmation from such an authority.